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Al Testimony of Brighouse Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning THOMAS WALKER, who died on the 
24th of Sixth Month, 1851 ; aged 58 years ; 
a Minister about 28 years. His remains were 
interred in Friends’ Burial-ground at Leeds, 
on the 29th of Sixth Month, 1851. 


Our dear friend was the son of Joseph and 
Sarah Walker, of Leeds, and was born there in 
the year 1793. 

Having yielded in early life to the visitations 
of heavenly love, it may be said of him that he 
feared the Lord from his youth; and his deport- 
ment evidenced his concern to “ walk circumspect- 
ly, redeeming the time.” 

In the year 1833 he was married to Anna 
Maria Phelps, of Dublin, who proved a true help- 
meet to him, and who survives him. 

He first appeared in public testimony, in our 
meetings for worship, about the year 1823, and 
was recorded as a minister of the Gospel, by this 
Monthly Meeting, in 1827. His labors in this 
character were chiefly confined to his own and a 
few neighboring meetings, and to the opportu- 
nities afforded by the attendance of his Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings. His communications 
were generally short and lively. He appeared to 
be watchful and diligent in the exercise of his 
gift; and we believe it was his abiding concern 
to preach “Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
Though not himself called to extended labor as a 
minister, he often became a fellow-helper to those 
who were called to travel in the service of the 
Gospel; cordially welcoming them to his house, 
entering with much sympathy into their concerns, 
and often accompanying them to meetings in the 
neighborhood. In other respects, also, he was 
a willing burden-bearer in the church. For 
many years he usefully filled the station of over- 
seer, an appointment for which he was peculiarly 
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fitted by meekness and simplicity of character, 
united to a tender regard for the best welfare of 
his friends. 

He retired from trade early in life ; and thence- 
forward it beeame increasingly his business to 
labour with quiet activity for the good of his fel- 
low-members in religious profession. He was 
“ given to hospitality,” and through this medium 
endeavored to exercise an influence for good, 
especially upon the younger members of his own 
meeting, over whom, as well as those suffering 
affliction or privation, he watched with true 
Christian sympathy. As regards the public at 
large, he lived in great retirement; yet he was 
diligent in visiting the poor, and took a lively 
interest in various measures for promoting their 
welfare. The testimony of our religious Societ 
against war lay very near his heart ; and, bot 
with his pecuniary means and in other ways, he 
sought to contribute towards the spread of right 
views on this subject throughout the community. 

Our dear friend’s removal was very unexpected. 
On First-day, the 22nd of Sixth month last, 
being apparently in usual health, he attended the 
Meeting for Worship at Leeds, both in the morn- 
ing and evening, and each time was engaged in 
the ministry. His last communication in parti- 
cular was lively and impressive, concluding with 
an exhortation to his hearers to look to Jesus 
Christ as our only hope of glory. On the follow- 
ing day he was taken ill, and in little more than 
twenty-four hours was released from the bonds of 
mortality. 

The great uncertainty of life was a frequent 
subject of the ministry of our dear friend. Often 
at the grave-side, as well as at other seasons, did 
he feel impelled to utter the voice of warning ; 
and, with his “lamp,” as we believe, “trimmed, 
and his light burning,” his own decease having 
exemplified the truth he so often sought to im- 
press upon others, it may truly be said, that, 
being dead, he yet speaketh in the language of 
solemn exhortation, Be ye also ready.” 

Whilst we deeply feel the loss which the 
church has sustained by the removal of our be- 
loved friend in the midst of his usefulness, we 
desire not to mourn unprofitably, but rather to 
dwell with encouragement and hope on the recol- 
lection, that it was by the grace of God he was 
what he was, and that the same grace is freely 
offered to us all, to enable us to work out our 
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own salvation, and to advance the kingdom of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The consoling truth, that real excellence and 
usefulness of character do not depend on extra- 
ordinary natural endowments, but on the faithful 
occupation of those talents with which it may 
have pleased our Heavenly Father to have en- 
trusted us, was well exemplified in this our dear 
friend, who, diligently improving the gifts re- 
ceived, came to experience such an enlargement 
in the Christian life, as to become “an example 
to the believers in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity; and we 
reverently believe that he has been permitted to 
join the innumerable company of the redeemed, 
in an unceasing anthem of thanksgiving and 
praise. 


Account of a visit paid to the Indians on the 
Srontier of the State of New York. 1795. 


(Cuntinued from page 22.) 


To the Females of the Stockbridge Indians. 

Sisters,—Although we have opened our 
hearts very fully to our brothers of your Nation, 
and given them much good advice and counsel, 
yet, as we feel very desirous to promote the reli- 
gious and temporal welfare of our sisters also, we 
therefore now address our speech more especially 
to you. 

Sisters, As much depends on your endeavours 
to encourage your husbands and children to em- 
brace and put in practice the good counsel we 
have communicated to them ; so, out of pure love 
and good will, we entreat you to be sober minded, 
and let your example be such as to speak a 
language that may have a happy influence on 
the conduct and conversation of your husbands 
and children, who may receive strength and en- 
couragement from your prudent and wise be- 
haviour. 

Sisters, Open your ears, and listen attentively 
to our words, it is the truth we speak to you, and 
we address you as our sisters, who are favoured 
with a sense of good, and professors of Chris- 
tianity ; as such, you are particularly instructed 
to love your husbands, to love your children ; 
and in no way can you so properly manifest your 
love for them, as by endeavouring to promote 
their present and everlasting welfare, which, if 
you are uprightly concerned to do, it will be the 
most likely means of saving your poor Nation 
from impending danger, ruin, and destruction. 

Sisters, As we hope you will be carful to shun 
that bad practice of drinking rum, (which hath 
proved very injurious to you as a people,) and 
endeavour to encourage your husbands and child- 
ren from using it, so you may be very helpful to 
them, in promoting the general good of your 
Nation. 

Sisters, As the right education of your child- 
ren is of great importance, and claims the united 
exertion of brethren and sisters, so we entreat 
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you to be zealously concerned to promote this 
excellent work ; and if you will put im practice 
the words which now flow from our hearts, you 
will be enabled, under the influence of the Great 
Spirit, to do your part towards promoting your 
own, and the happiness of our Indian brothers. 
Impressed with these sentiments, we bid you 
farewell. 


We enclosed those epistles in a letter to Capt. 
Hendricks, which we delivered in charge to our 
faithful guide and kind friend, Solomon. The fol- 
lowing day we were informed of some Stockbridge 
Indians, who had been the day before at Paris 
very drunk, and had been fightimg, by which one 
of them had got badly quantal 3 and another 
had been charged with having committed a theft ; 
some of the inhabitants came to inform us of 
these circumstances, and the Commissioners re- 
commended us to write a letter to the Nation, to 
inform them what had happened, which we did, 
and left the letter in care of the Commissioners, 
to forward ; the following is a copy: 


Paris, Seventh month 25th, 1795. 

BrotTuers,—We are exceeding sorry to ob- 
serve to you, that yesterday Jacob Littleman was 
accused, by Justice Foot, of stealing a shirt; 
there is no doubt of his being guilty, as we are 
informed he confessed he committed the theft. 
This man is unhappily much given to drinking 
of rum, which we apprehend has brought him into 
a habit of idleness, depraved his mind, and so 
caused him to be guilty of this scandalous act. 
Joseph Quinney and Abraham and John Conkey- 
pot, were here yesterday, all of them very drunk. 
They got to fighting, and Quinney got badly 
wounded. How strange it is that our poor 
brothers will give way to drinking rum, when 
they find what trouble it brings on them. We, 
however, do hope they will see the evil conse- 
quences it produces, and endeavour to lead more 
sober lives, before this vile rum entirely destroys 
them asa Nation. We have heard a good cha- 
racter of Quinney, and we hope this will prove 
a warning to him, and be a means of inducing 
him to leave off entirely such an abominable 
infamous practice as drinking rum. 

Brothers, We thought it right to give you this 
information, in order that you may ses such 
steps as you think right, to discourage such evil 
practices ; and leave off drinking rum; be per- 
suaded, for your own sakes, to lead religious 
lives ; avoid idleness and take to industry. As 
you pursue those things we have recommended 
to you, it will keep the chain of friendship bright 
between you and us. Be assured of our best 
wishes for your spiritual and temporal welfare, 
and we are truly your affectionate friends. 


Signed,  G.E., J. M., jr. T. E. 
To the Stockbridge Nation. 


The Commissioners having concluded upon such 
principles as a basis for an equitable settlement 
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between the Brotherton Indians, and the white 
inhabitants, as we would hope would terminate to 
the satisfaction of the former, we concluded to 
set off next day towards New York, but previous 
thereto, apprehending there might some service 
arise to the Brotherton Indians, by our impress- 
ing on the minds of some of their chief men the 
advantage that would result to their Nation, if 
they would follow the advice we had already be- 
stowed upon them, we therefore sent them a 
message, requesting a number of them would 
meet us at our quarters next morning; with 
which they complied. We had a very solid and 
satisfactory interview with them, in which we 
revived the counsel already given them, and im- 
parted such further advice and observations as 
appeared to us suitable to their situations, all 
which they accepted very thankfully, and mani- 
fested a favourable disposition of mind, express- 
ing their sense of our love and good will towards 
them, and seemed truly desirous that themselves 
and their Nation might act wisely in future, 
agreeably to our advice. They made some sen- 
sible and just observations. Among others, 
David Fowler remarked, That it was not strong 
drink alone which had injured them, but diso- 
bedience to the Divine commands, for, in the 
beginning, man was instructed to multiply and 
increase, to replenish the earth, and to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow; but they had 
not done so; the Lord had placed them in a fine 
country, and see how little of it they had im- 
proved. Davis observed, that if the Almighty 
had decreed their destruction, there is no with- 
standing his will; but he had been thinking of 
the case of Ahab, whose conduct was very dis- 
pleasing to the Almighty, yet, when he humbled 
himself before Him, He declared He would not 
bring the evil denounced against him, in his 
days, but in his son’s days would he bring the 
evil upon his house; from this he hoped the day 
of mercy might be lengthened out to them, if 
they would now endeavour to reform. 

Wampy observed, That the Almighty ruled 
among all the nations of the world, his power 
was over all, and if we put ourselves under his 
protection, and trust in him, it may be he will 

et bring us to be a people. He touched sensi- 
bly on their situation, and intimated he some- 
times felt his mind reaching after that which was 
good, and acknowledged the propriety of our ad- 
vice to them. 

Tuti sat very grave and solid, and at length 
came forward with his sentiments. He said he 
had been very attentive to what was said, and 
wished to be benefited thereby; expressing how 
often he felt a desire to improve, and grow bet- 
ter, but found discouragements in the way. 

Fowler’s son David, an innocent, good looking 
young man, and who at our first meeting im- 
pressed us with sentiments in his favour, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with us and our advice, 


and observed that after we had been with them | 
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they went to hear them; yet, there was nothin 
did him so much good as a sentiment drop 
by one of us, touching charity and brotherly 
love, which led him to hope the partition wall 
that divided Christians would be broken down, 
and that bigotry and prejudice might be done 
away, and all mankind live more like brothers. 
A noble sentiment. 


during the interview, pressed on them much good 
advice, and joined with us in strongly recom- 
mending to them to set heartily about a reforma- 
tion, and to appoint some of their most prudent 
and solid men to act as overseers, in order to pro- 
mote greater decorum amongst their young men. 
Their hearts seemed affectionately and sensibly 
softened, and impressed with good; they mani- 
fested a grateful sense of our love to them, and to 
our friends who sent us to pay them this visit, 
acknowledging they felt themselves under deep 
obligations to them and us, and humbly thank- 
ful to the Great Spirit for putting it into our 
hearts to come and see poor Indians. They 
spoke sensibly, and with much native simplicity, 


and gave us to understand they would let our 
counsel sink deep into their hearts, and enter 
afresh into covenant, hoping we would pray for 
them, that they might be enabled to put in prac- 


affected with their awakening observations, and 
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at the school-room, and fully imparted our minds, 
several of the young people, as well as others, 
mentioned to him their hopes that we would 
leave in writing our counsel and instruction to 
them ; a hint which confirmed us in the pro- 
priety of doing it, though we had before con- 
cluded so todo. One of them observed that they 
have had preachers from almost all parts, and 




































































One of the Commissioners, who was present 













































































on the respective matters under consideration, 


























tice good resolutions, and becomesa better and 
more respectable people. We were deeply 




















trust it may tend to the edification of both our- 
selves and them. 

We took an affectionate leave of each other ; 
poor David Fowler’s son could scarce bid us fare- 
well,—he seemed so much affected—but did it 
with this expression, “that he hoped what we 
had said would fix on their hearts.” They left 
us, we believe, not only impressed with love to- 
wards us, but with a sincere intention to set 
about the great and good work of reformation. 

The Commissioners, during our being with 
them, behaved towards us with great kindness 
and respect; we trust we shall not readily for- 
get their affectionate treatment, and great civility. 
They being men whose honest dispositions justly 
entitle them to the esteem of us, and their fellow 
citizens at large, whose welfare as well as that of 
the Indians, we believe they have sincerely at 
heart. 



















































































(To be concluded next week.) 














Repentance does not correct our past errors. 
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A Testimony of Munster Quarterly Meeting, con- 
cerning PHEBE Newsom, of Limerick. 


Our dear friend Phebe Newsom being deceased, 
we feel called upon to give forth this testimony 
concerning her, believing she was desirous faith- 
fully to occupy with the talent entrusted to her. 
Her conduct was marked by uprightness and cir- 
cumspection; and the humble simplicity of her 
deportment was consistent with the character ofa 
follower of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

She was the daughter of Henry and Elizabeth 
Ridgway, of Blenheim, near Waterford, to whom 
she thus alludes :—‘“I was favored with religious 
parents, who carefully watched over me for good, 
discouraging everything that had a tendency to 
nourish pride or draw the mind from the fear of 
its great Creator.” This their early care was, 
we believe, blessed to her. She continued to re- 
side with her parents until her marriage with 
William Newsom, in the year 1824, when she re- 
moved to Limerick, of which meeting she con- 
tinued a member during the remainder of her 
life. 

She appeared as a minister in 1832, previous 
to which she passed through much mental con- 
flict, which she describes in her memoranda as 
follows :—‘ Many and varied were the conflicts 
I had to pass through, both inward and outward : 
but I have been comforted in the belief that it is 
through much tribulation we must enter the king- 
dom.” She thus records her first appearance in 


the ministry :—“I was sensible shat was the time | 
to show my obedience ; and the call was to con- 
fer no longer with flesh and blood, but to give 


up to the Lord’s requirings; and I desire rever- 
ently to thank Him who strengthened me to 
stand up and say what I believed was required of 
me. Qh! the feeling of peace and comfort I was 
now favoured with was beyond expression ; and 
on my return home hard things were indeed 
made easy; and the language ran through my 
mind, ‘ what shall I render unto the Lord for all 
his benefits unto me?’ He who only sees and 
knows our wants was graciously pleased to sup- 
port and strengthen me under all; so that I 
could say, with David, ‘I was brought low and 
He helped me.’ I desire in humility to praise 
his ever-excellent name, for it is alone due to 
Him ; nothing belongs to the creature.” 

Our dear friend was recorded a minister in 
1834. Her communications were generally 
short, but sound, weighty, and impressive. She 
had often to remind us of the great uncertainty 
of life, and the necessity of being concerned to 
make our calling and election sure before we are 
summoned hence, to be seen of men no more. 
She was diligent and exemplary in the attendance 
of her meetings at home; also our Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings; considering it not only her 
religious duty, but also a privilege, thus to as- 
semble with her friends. 

Some years since she was deprived by death of 
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a beloved and only daughter, a trial which she 
keenly felt ; but through this and other afflictions 
she was remarkably favoured with resignation to 
the-Divine will. The path of our dear friend 
continued in various respects to be a tribulated 
one ; but under all she was permitted to experien 
support. The decease of her husband occurred 
in 1850; and in the spring of the following year 
considerable depression was apparent, produced, 
we believe, in great degree, by the pressure of 
care which then devolved on her. Her bodily 
health also declined; and in a few weeks it 
pleased her Heavenly Father to release her from 
further conflict. As her close drew near, two of 
her sisters being with her, were sensible of the 
peaceful state of mind with which she was favored. 
Some of her last expressions were, “The Al- 
mighty is with me,” “ The evil one has no power 
over me.” Thus, after a season of much depres- 
sion, an unclouded prospect appeared to open be- 
fore her view. 

She died in Dublin, on the 17th of Seventh 
month, 1851; and her remains were interred in 
Friends’ Burial-ground in that city, on the 19th 
of the same. She was aged about 54 years; a 
minister 19 years. 


HOW A CONVERTED NEW ZEALAND CHIEF 
UNDERSTANDS CHRISTIANITY. 
(Concluded from page 24,) 

“ This isonly oneamong many instances,” con- 
tinues the writerof the account, “in which the an- 
gry outbreak of excited passions has been stayed 
in New Zealand by the influence of the Gos- 
pel. Often has it reconciled contending parties 
of the natives, and persuaded them to mutual for- 
bearance ; it has beena defence to the settler when 
defenceless in other respects, and a restraint upon 
the native when there were no restraints of human 
authority to keep him back from deeds of violence 
and bloodshed. In New Zealand the Gospel has 
changed savage tempers, and subdued the most 
ferocious characters. Men notorious for their 
sanguinary feats, who have led the murderous 
rush, slaughtered age and sex without distinction, 
and revelled in the cannibal feast, now lead the 
way in the path of Christian instruction, and 
stand forth to be taught themselves, or to teach 
others in the school of Christ. We are well re- 
minded in the simple yet forcible mode of expres- 
sing themselves which is customary with the na- 
tives, “Do not think that New Zealand is quiet 
and in peace because we feared the muskets and 
soldiers. No! We did not fear them, only the 
word of God. It was this we feared. It was 
this which chained New Zealand hands, and 
bound them fast that they could not fight. By 
the Word of God New Zealand is in peace.” Yes ! 
We are persuaded of it. It isthe Word of Him, 
who of old hushed to rest the agitated waters of 
Galilee, that has aceomplished as marvellous a 
change in these once blood-stained lands. What 
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an encouragement to persevere in Missionary 
work, to publish far and wide that glorious gospel 
beneath whose ascendant influence “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together; and a little child 
shall lead them !” 

We cannot abstain from expressing our sincere 
admiration of this beautiful exemplification of 
Christian principle. It bears most honorable tes- 
timony to the character of the teaching to which 
this young man had been subjected, by his Mis- 
sionary instructors, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. But we grieve to find that some of their 
friends at home, and perhaps they themselves, do 
not comprehend the full import of this remarka- 
ble fact, which they cite, and justly cite, as a no- 
ble proof of the triumph and efficacy of the gos- 
pel. Forin the comments which succeed this 
narrative, the writer in the Church Missionary 
Register says, “ And now we desire the gradual 
blending of these two races the European and Ma- 
ori, until, in the feeling they entertain toward each 
other, they become as one people,” strong--for what 
do our readers suppose ?—*“ jor defensive pur- 
poses, if necessary, strong to repel unjust aggres- 
sion, such as Tahiti has experienced ; and strong 
for Christian and benevolent purposes.” Is it 


nota marvellous and melancholy illustration, of 
the extent to which our so-called Christian educa- 
tion, in this country is embued with the military 


element, that after these excellent men have been 
holding up for our admiration an instance of. a 
converted heathen chief, refusing under the strong- 
est provocations, to “repel” what he certainly 
considered, and what all unprejudiced men must 
admit to have been, a most wanton and “ unjust 
aggression,” on the part of the English, and an 
aggression which must have appealed most strong- 
ly not only to feelings of honor and hereditary 
right, but to those of filial affection, and when 
they are celebrating the victory of Christian prin- 
ciple, which induced this young man to cultivate 
the friendship, rather than resent the injustice of 
this foreign race, that had so outraged and insult- 
ed his house ;' is it not we say most strange, that 
the first idea which occurs to these good people is 
a military idea, that the first use they propose to 
make of this happy conjunction, is to enable the 
allied races “ to repel unjust aggression,” that is 
to do that very thing which their heathen convert, 
acting on their own evangelical instructions, stead- 
ily refused to do, and for refusing to do which, 
they bring his example before us as a signal evi- 
dence of the power of the gospel? 

Without, however, pursuing this subject fur- 
ther at present, we will only add, that the Commit- 
tee of the Peace Society were so struck with the 
conduct of this New Zealand Chief, as affording 
a practical illustration of their own principles, 
that on understanding he was in England, 
they determined to send him an address, which 
was accordingly forwarded to the Church Mission- 
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ary College, in Islington, accompanied by a volume 
of the Society’s publications. We subjoin the ad- 
dress, as well as the simple and appropriate reply 
written by the chief, just on the eve of his depar- 
ture from this country. 


The Address of the Committee of the Peace So- 
ctety to Tamihana Te Rauparaha, the New 
Zealand Chief. 


CHRISTIAN FRIEND AND BrotuHEer,—We are 
a Committee of a Society formed for the promo- 
tion of Permanentand Universal Peace among 
the nations of the earth, according to the princi- 
ples of the gospel of Jesus Christ. We have read 
with great delight, and gratitude to God for the 
triumph of his grace, the account given in the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer for this month, 
of the firmness and forbearance with which you 
vindicated your consistency asa Christian, in re- 
sisting all the provocations that were used to urge 
you to rush into war with the English, when your 
father was taken captive by them several years 
ago. We recognize in your conduct on that oc- 
casion the happy effects of the pure evangelical 
instructions bestowed upon you by those excellent 
and devoted Christian teachers, to whose care 
your youth was committed. When you were in- 
cited to avenge the wrongs alleged to be inflicted 
on your family and nation, you replied, “I do 
not fear to fight with the English ; but I fear God. 
I fear to leave our faith in Him. I think the 
English are very wrong, but we will not do wrong, 
we will teach them to do right.” These are no- 
ble and elevated sentiments—sentiments worthy 
of a follower of Him who taught us “to love our 
enemies, to do good to them that hate us, not to 
resist evil, but to overcome evil with good ;” and 
who, himself, expired amid the cruel mockeries 
and oppressions of his enemies, with this sublime 
prayer on his lips, “ Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Christian brother, we affectionately exhort you 
to cherish the same spirit of forbearance and be- 
nignity for the future, as the best way of promo- 
ting the happiness and prosperity of your people. 
Where war breaks out, there everything evil tri- 
umphs, but peace secures the growth of commerce, 
the spread of education, improvement in all the 
arts of civilized life, and especially the extension 
of the gospel, in its influence over the minds and 
hearts of men. We entreat you to abide by those 
high Christian sentiments which you have learnt 
from the word of God, and from the instructions 
of your Missionary teachers, and not suffer your- 
selves to be led away from the good confession 
you have already witnessed, even by the example of 
professedly Christian nations, who alas ! too often, 
forget, when they plunge into acts of violence 
and revenge, that the name which they bear for- 
bids them to return evil for evil. 

We greet you, Christian brother, on your de- 
parture from our country, with our most earnest 
sympathies and salutations, and our prayers shall 
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often ascend on your behalf to the God of Peace, 
that you may be upholden of his grace, in the 
brave and consistent maintenance of those pure 
principles which you have been taught, and of 
which you have been enabled already to give 
honorable proof, in a season of great and peculiar 
temptation. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
Henry Ricwarp, Secretary. 
The following is the Chief's reply: 

My KIND FRIENDS, THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
Peace Socrety,—My hours in your land are but 
few, and therefore my words to you must be few 
also. My heart thanks you for your words of love 
toward me which are written in your letter. I have 

ut the letter in the book, and will take them 
Poth to New Zealand, and will often look at them, 
and will show them to my people. It is the wish 
of my heart, according, to the words of the Bible, 
that ‘“ wars should be finished unto the end of 
the earth,” and it is only the Gospel of the great 
God, the God of Peace and Love, that can make 
men to dwell in Peace. Where the missionaries 
of the Gospel have come, there the men who once 
lived in war now sit down in peace. Oh! it is 
the wish and the warm prayer of my heart that 
the Gospel may soon be spread over the wide 
world, and the reign of the Prince of Peace begin 
over all the lands now in darkness, and an 
wars and fightings. My friends, I would like to 
say much to you; but ina few hours I go away 
from your dear and happy land to my own dear 
island and my loved people, therefore I cannot 
write more to you; but it shall ever be the wish 
and the prayer of my heart, to keep my own 
people, and the other tribes, and the English all 
in peace. You pray to our God for me, that He 
may make me strong to do so.—From your friend 
in Christ of New Zealand. 

TAMIHANA Te RAUPARARA. 


WINTERING IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 
[Concluded from page 29.) 


On the 7th of December they considered it 
necessary to repair to the vessel for some coal 
that had been left in her, and with this made a 
good fire in the evening, which revived them 
greatly. To enjoy its comforts as much as pos- 
sible, they sat up late, and closed all the aper- 
tures of their hut to keep in the heat. Buta 
seaman, already indisposed, who could bear the 
effect of the fire less than the others, began to 
complain, and all soon found themselves attacked 
with giddiness, whence they could scarce stand 
until opening the door. In fact, he who first 
reached it, swooning away, fell out in the snow. 
Gerard de Veer, however, recovered him by 
sprinkling vinegar in his face, and the admission 
of the fresh air removed the sensations overcom- 
ing the others. 

The leather of the seamen’s shoes was now 
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frozen to such a degree of hardness, that they 
could not use them ; on which account they made 
a kind of slippers of skins, and put several pair 
of so¢ks over one another to increase the heat. 
The ice stood an inch thick on the sides of the 
hut, and when they went out in clear weather, 
their clothes were whitened with frost and shining 
icicles. The fire was increased within, taking 
the precaution of leaving the chimney open, that 
the smoke might get vent. 

Many stars being visible on a clear night, the 
party, by an observation on the 14th January, 
1597, found themselves in 76 degrees of north 
latitude. About that time the wood brought 
into the hut being all consumed, they began to 
shovel away the snow on the outside, so as to 
come at more, which, on account of the excessive 
rigor of the weather, was with difficulty accom- 
plished. Seven of their number next repaired to 
the ship, and found the ice had risen higher 
within, and that she was still fast frozen up. In 
the cabin they caught a fox, which was carried 
home and eaten. 

Several successive days of stormy weather con- 
fined the mariners to their hut. There they 
heard the foxes running over it, and as their 
provisions were beginning to decline, regretted 
that they could not catch them. But the in- 
tense cold almost absorbed all other sensations, 
and they had recourse to hot stones laid on their 
feet and bodies, to keep them warm. However, 
they comforted themselves that, as the sun was 
now at the lowest, he would not be long in re- 
turning to gladden them with his view. While 
sitting before the fire, their backs would be quite 
white with the frost, and on stretching their feet 
towards it for warmth their stockings would be 
burnt before they began to f:el its influence. A 
cloth hoisted on a pole, thrust up through the 
chimney, to show the direction of the wind imme- 
diately became stiff and inflexible. 

In this way did the year 1596 terminate, and 
1597 begin. 

On the 24th of January the day being clear 
with a west wind, Gerard de Veer, Jacob Hems- 
kirk, and another, went down to the seaside, to- 
wards the south of Nova Zembla, from whence 
they unexpectedly saw the edge of the sun above 
the horizon.* They hastened to impart the wel- 
come tidings to Barentz and their other com- 
panions; but their report was discredited ; for 
Barentz affirmed that it was too early for his re- 


**The date was no doubt the old style ; and the sun’s 
declination, on the day mentioned in the text, was 
16° 26’ south. Consequently, the centre when on the 
meridian was 2° 26’ below the horizon of an observer 
in latitude 76° North ; and of course the upper limb, 
must have been 2° 10’ below. The difference be- 
tween this quantity and 33’, the ordinary horizontal 
refraction in the temperate latitudes, must have 
arisen from the extraordinary refraction produced by 
the condensations of the air in the polar regions, or 
from an error in the determination of their latitude, or 
from both these causes.~-Ep. 
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turn by fourteen days. The two following days 
being dark and cloudy, doubts of the fact were 
still farther entertained, and many of the people 
positively affirmed that it was impossible. On 
the 26th, a man died who had been some time 
sick, and next morning his comrades, with great 
difficulty, owing to the excessive cold, dug a 
grave for him in the snow, seven feet deep. 
Having performed this last office to him, attended 
by such funeral service as circumstances would 
admit, they returned within the hut to breakfast. 
Then discoursing concerning the prodigious 
quantity of snow which unremittingly fell in the 

lace, they said among themselves that, if again 

locked up by it, they should find a way of 
climbing out through the chimney ; accordingly 
the captain tried the experiment, while another 
going out of the hut to ascertain whether he suc- 
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and built one broader and higher, so that it 
might be better adapted to stand the sea. 

he boat was in the same way got out of the 
snow and dragged to the ship, as also several 
sledges laden with articles from the hut. These 
operations occupied a long time: they were fre- 
quently interrupted, and ultimately accomplished 
with great difficulty, from the state of the weather 
and repeated dangers. Nevertheless, on the 12th 
of June, nothing remained but to smooth the 
way for the launch and boat down to the water’s 
edge, and drag them along on the 13th. 

This being done, William Barentz, the pilot, 
wrote a brief recital of what had happened ; that 
he and his companions had left Holland for the 
purpose of sailing to China by the north; but 
their ship being frozen up by ice, they were com- 
pelled, amidst many hardships, to winter ashore. 





ceeded, saw the complete orb of the sun above ; The narrative he put into a musket barrel, hung 


the horizon. 


up in the chimney of the hut, lest any mariners 


The weather still remained uncertain, though | in future might experience a like adventure. The 
the people, relieved from the tedium of perpetual | captain also thought it proper to obtain the sub- 


night, took exercise to strengthen them. But 
their hut was repeatedly blocked up by snow, 
and to avoid the labor of always clearing it away 


scription of his company to a narrative of their 
dangers and distresses, and of the necessity to 


| which they were at last reduced—of hazarding a 


from the door, they on those occasions found an | voyage homeward in two open boats. 


exit by the chimney. 

Bears began to return along with the sun, and 
one which was killed afforded at least one hundred 
pounds of grease, which the seamen melted for 
their lamp. But a number of foxes coming to 
devour the carcass, the apprehension of other 
bears being attracted hither induced them to 
bury it deep under the snow. They considered 
it expedient to collect more wood for fuel, drag- 
ging it on a sledge as before: however, their 
strength being much reduced, their task was ac- 
eomplished with far greater labor. Though the 
cold moderated for a time towards the end of 
February, its rigor increased about the middle of 
March, and on the 24th of that month the hut 
was totally blocked up. 

At last the sea began to open, though the 
mariners despaired of disengaging the ship, or of 
rendering her serviceable for a voyage. Still 
she was hemmed in by ice, sometimes heaped in 
mountains around her; and their anxiety was in- 
creased by observing that, about the middle of 
March, the sea was so open that the vessel was 
within seventy-five paces of it; whereas a new 
frost increased the distance on the 4th of May to 
five hundred paces. 

Thus the only means of quitting Nova Zembla 
seemed to consist in the launch and boat ; but the 
29th of May arrived before the people attempted 
to dig either out of the snow. However willing, 
their reduced strength rendered their progress 
slow ; and after they had labored hard, compelled 
them to desist ; on another trial they were put to 
flight by abear. Six days work at length enabled 
them to put the launch in a condition to be 
dragged over the hard ice and snow to the ship. 
There they sawed off the stern, which was narrow, 


Eleven loads of goods were in the next place 
dragged to the water’s edge, and then William 
Barentz and Claes Andrisz, who had long been 
sick, were drawn on a sledge from the hut to the 
boats. The whole company was equally divided, 
and one of the sick attached to each; and on the 
14th of June, 1597, after ten months’ dreary 
residence, the mariners set sail with a westerly 
wind from Nova Zembla. 

After undergoing innumerable hardships, the 
twelve surviving mariners reached Holland, and, 
to the admiration of the citizens of Amsterdam, 
appeared in their Nova Zembla apparel. The 
fame of their adventure was soon disseminated, 
and they were carried from thence to entertain 
the foreign ambassadors at the Hague with a 
recital of what had befallen them. 

Such was the most Teena 
until the recent revival of northern discovery. 
Enterprise in this, as in other directions, has 
been bequeathed by the Dutch to England.— 
Broadway Register. 





CONSISTENCY IN FEELING AND CONDUCT. 


All persons of sensibility would shrink in- 
stinctively from the sight of two infuriated men 
beating and abusing one another, though using 
no instruments of offence but those which nature 
has furnished ; and this horror would be greatly 
increased in case resort was had to more deadly 
weapons, as knives, axes, pitchforks, &e. And 
yet we read with little or no emotion, of thou- 
sands brought together to slaughter each other 
by means of instruments, upon which the utmost 
ingenuity has been employed to increase their 
destructive capacity. Though few of those who 
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move through the cool sequestered vale of life, 
have ever actually beheld those scenes of havoc 
and destruction which are the usual and inevita- 
ble concomitants of national conflicts, yet they 
are as certainly known to most of us as the 
could possibly be if exhibited, in all their details, 
to our sight. If then, we exert all our influence 
in promoting war, or measures leading to war, 
are we less guilty because the cruelties and hor- 
rors are not presented to our eyes? 

If the professors of christianity could be pro- 
perly impressed with the inconsistency of war 
with the nature of the gospel, we should soon 
cease to hear the achievements of heroes on the 
field of blood proclaimed as the highest recom- 
mendation to civil office. E. L. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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We have inserted in the Review, this week, a no- 
tice of some efforts now, or recently, making to 
introduce into Ireland the cultivation of the beet, 
for the purpose of manufacturing sugar from its 
produce. Every attempt to improve the agricul- 
ture of Ireland, or to diminish the demand for the 
products of slave-labour, deserves encouragement. 


From the experience, however, which we have yet 
had, it appears questionable whether Ireland, or 
any other northern climate, can successfully com- 
pete with the sunny south in the production of su- 


gar. Still we have the consolation to be convinced 
that slavery is not essential to the cultivation of the 
great producer of sugar ; for whatever can be ex- 
tracted from the soil, in a tropical climate, by the 
drudgery of slaves, may also be drawn, with 
greater facility, and in more ample abundance, by 
the industry of freemen, And it is to be hoped 
that whatever efforts may be used to supply the 
market with sugar, without dependence on the 
slave-cultured regions of the South, the friends of 
the bondman will not overlook the expedient of 
bringing the labour of freemen into competition 
with that of slaves in their own locality. 


Our friend Cordelia Bayes, and her companions 
Richard Carpenter and Hannah Beesely, having vis- 
ited all the meetings of Friends in Canada West, 
nineteen in number, arrived at New York city on 
the morning of the 25th ult. Their journey within 
the British province occupied five weeks, and the 
distance passed over was six hundred miles. Cor- 
delia and her female companion reached this city 
on the 27th. Her health has been but little if any 
improved, during her absence from Philadelphia. 
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Drep,—At the house of his son-in-law, Daniel 
Hockett, in Westboro, Clinton county, Obio, on the 
Ist ult., Jounw Hotapay, in the 69th year of his age; 
a member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 

——, At the residence of his son, Rancocas, Bur- 


Y | lington county, N. J., on the 20th ult., Samven 


Wits, for many years a valuable and much loved 
Elder of Burlington Monthly Meeting, in the 88th 
year of his age. ; 

——, At the residence of her father, in Henry 
county, Indiana, on the 4th ult., after an illness of 
several years, which terminated in consumption, 
SaraH pon daughter of Richard Gordon, in the 
24th year of her age ; a member of Spiceland 
Monthly Meeting. She latterly apprehended it to 
be her duty to forego many of the comforts of life, 
if necessary, that she might abstain from the pro- 
ductions of slavery. In the prospect of approach- 
ing dissolution, her mind was peaceful and calm. 

Diep, At Barton, Orleans county, Vermont, on 
the 5th ult., Assy V., wife of William P. May, 
aged 44 years; a member of Monkton Monthly 
Meeting. She bore a long and distressing illness 
with Christian patience and resignation. Her close 
was peaceful. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet, in Philadelphia, on 
Sixth-day, the 8th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the same 
day at 4 P. M. : 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the School, to be held on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th of the month. 

Tuomas Krmser, Clerk. 

Philada., Ninth month 25th, 1852.—2t. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The New Building and arrangements for opening 
the Male Department of this Institution being now 
complete, the Managers, through their Committee, 
will be prepared to receive applications for admis- 
sion on Sixth-day (Friday), 10th inst., at 100’clock, 
at the School-house on Lombard St. above Seventh. 

The course of study, according to the plar, will 
be full ; comprising in addition to the usual ele- 
mentary studies, Composition, History, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying and Navigation, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Mechanical Drawing and Drait- 
ing, Anatomy and Physiology. Provision will be 
made (if necessary) for teaching other advanced 
studies and some of the languages. 

The year will be divided intotwo terms: the first 
dating from the opening on Second-day aT 
13th inst. ; the second commencing with the first 
Second-day (first Monday) in Second month (Feb- 
ruary.) ‘ihe vacation will be six weeks, from the 
middle of Seventh month (July.) — 

Examinations of classes will take place within 
the closing week of each term, in the presence of 
the Managers or their Committee, and of such other 
persons as may be by them invited. ; 

Students who shall have finished satisfactorily 
the course of study, may have certificates given by 
the Managers to tbat effect, recommending them to 
the apprenticing Committee for assistance to learn 
some useful trade or business. 

Those obtaining such certificates of approval shall 
have the preference, if desired-by them, for further 
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aid in acquiring a knowledge of some useful trade, 
profession or business. 

Applicants tor admission must be able to pass an 
examination in reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 
tic as far as fractions, and in the geography of the 
United States. 

Expenses.—$10 per term, including books and 
stationery. A limited number of those unable to 
pay will be admitted without charge. 

It is contemplated to open a Female Department, 
as soon as the present one shall have become pros- 
— established. 

nor. Cuas. L. Reason, of N. Y. Central College, 
Principal, 
Institute. Lombard Street above 7th. 

Tuomas Wistar, Abington, Pa., 

Atrrep Corr, Walnut St. Wharf, Philada. 

Jeremran Hacker, No. 144 S. 4th St., Philada., 

Israet H. Jounson, No. 35 Market St., Philada. 

Committee. 

The Committee will attend on each Sixth-day 
(Friday) morning, at 10 o’clock, during the month, 
to receive applicants. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 7th, 1852. 


PRODUCTION OF BEET SUGARIN IRELAND. 
Abridged from the Banker's Magazine, ; 
The increasing importance of the beet sugar 
industry throughout continental Europe, is only 
equalled by the success which accompanies its 
prosecution. Struggling, in the earlier period 


of its introduction, through the difficulties insep- 
arable from so novel an ae which was in 


future to rival the then flourishing colonial inter- 
ests, and fostered by unprecedented Government 
enactments, it has progressively attained so 
high and prosperous a position as at length to 
threaten the exclusion of tropical produce from 
the various countries where the manufacture is so 
oa and successfully developed. This re- 
sult, which was never anticipated by the respect- 
ive legislatures, has led to measures for the pro- 
tection of their finances against this powerful and 
still-increasing interest, by facilitating the intro- 
duction of tropical sugar, and placing correspond- 
ing fiscal restrictions upon that of native growth. 

n France, the manufacture, during the year 
1850, upon which duty was paid, amounted to 
sixty-five millions of kilogrammes, and for the 
last two years the home produce has been com- 
pletely master of the market ; and, despite of the 
recent law, which places a protective duty upon 
foreign and native sugars, of five francs to 100 
kilogrammes, beyond that paid by colonial sugar, 
the progress of science has so facilitated the pro- 
duction of that indigenous growth, that a large 
addition will this year be made to the already nu- 
merous beet sugar refiners. 

In Belgium and central Europe generally, as 
well as both the north and south of Russia, 
the breadth of land under culture of the root and 
the production of beet sugar is annually augment- 
ing to so great an extent, as to lead tothe inference 
that native sugar will, at no remote period, en- 
tirely displace the produce of tropical countries. 
Under these circumstances it affords matter for 
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astonishment that this industry, perfected by ex- 
perience resulting from the scientific search of 
nearly half a century, should never have been 
permitted to lend its aid in the development of 
some of the numerous resources of Ireland. Pow- 
erful conflicting interests and restrictive fiscal en- 
actments, as well as the absence of practical ex- 
perience in the manufacture, it is to be presumed, 
were the chief causes adverse to its success, In 
the few instances where its introduction was at- 
tempted in these islands; but the manufacture of 
sugar from beet-root is now no longer a mystery 
—restrictive duties are abolished, and other an- 
tagonistic interests are not in a position to restrain 
the pro of enterprise. 

The wel dash climate of Ireland have been 
proven beyond doubt, by long practical experience, 
and recently by the ingenious researches of Pro- 
fessor Sullivan, to offer inducements highly fa- 
vorable for the introduction of the beet sugar in- 
dustry ; and an interprise which has been formed 
under the title of the “Irish Beet Sugar Compa- 
ny,” will this season be the means of demonstra- 
ting a fact of so much importance to the interests 
of the country. 

With respect to the amount of sugar yielded 
by Irish roots, Mr. Sullivan asserts, that if the 
specific gravity of the expressed juice of any bul- 
bous roots grown in Ireland be taken with an or- 
dinary distiller’s saccharometer, it will be found 
that the quantity of sugar thus indicated is near- 
ly in every case higher than the corresponding re- 
sults given in French and German books treating 
on the subject of beet sugar; and, in confirma- 
tion of this statement, he gives the results of his 
analysis of specimens, taken at random, under 
the disadvantages of lateness of season, and other 
unfavorable circumstances, but which, however, 
are sufficient for demonstrating the fact :— 


SUGAR BEET, WHITE SILESIAN. 


French, as given by Payen 10.000 per cent. 
Irish, from Cork 13.24 “ 
“«  « Dublin 33.96... 
“ 12.60 « 
10.97 “ 


Thus showing that sugar beets grown in Ireland 
are equal, if not superior, to those of the Conti- 
nent. From what has been already stated, any 
difficulty in obtaining the material of efficient 
quality is obviated—land, inviting the culture, 
abounds on all sides; labor, at as low rates as on 
the Continent, demanding employment, and peat, 
the excellent peat of the country, so well adapted 
to steam purposes, dispersed on all sides, can be 
procured at acost which of itself would form a 
material difference in the amount of profit upon 
the manufacture, when compared with the prices 
paid in Belgium and France for coal. 

The Irish Beet Sugar Company have selected 
Mount Mellick and Donaghmore, in the Queen’s 
County, for the commencement of their operations ; 
where they have contracted for a supply of roots, 


“ “ 
“ “ 


Belgium 
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at 15s. per ton, sufficient to afford ample employ- 
ment, during the ensuing season, to the two fac- 
tories which are now in progress of construction. 
Arrangements are also being made for the for- 
mation of a large central establishment, in the vi- 
cinity of Dublin, where it is intended to work 
continuously through the year upon the beet-roots, 
cut and dried by a process for which they have 
secured the patent right ; and it is the intention of 
the company gradually to extend their operations 
into every part of the country, where facilities 
for procuring the roots, and the means of transit 
for their produce, may be presented. In addition 
to the most approved processes adopted upon the 
Continent, the company are in possession of cer- 
tain valuable patented improvements, the employ- 
ment of which will not only tend to decrease the 
first outlay for machinery and cost of manufac- 
ture, but materially to augment the produce of 
sugar. In calculating the amount of profit to be 
derived from the operations, the company take, 
as their data, the cost of the raw material, and 
the greatest charges for working expenses and 
management that are incurred in foreign beet-root 
refineries, setting aside entirely any additional 
advantage they have a right to expect from the 
superior quality of Irish-grown roots, and their 
improvements upon existing methods of manu- 
facture. Upon this principle, it may be stated 
that fifteen tons of beet-roots will yield 734 per 
cent., or one ton of sugar; and consequently, the 
profit resulting from its manipulation would stand 
as follows :— 


Fifteen tons of roots, at 15s. per ton £11 5 0 
Cost of manufacture, upon the highest 
computation. 9 00 





Which would produce,— 





One ton of refined sugar, ex duty, at 28s 28 0 0 
Less expense, as above 20 5 0 
Leaving a balance of profit £7 15 0 


To which may be added a cost of molasses for 
each ton of sugar, and the residuum of the roots, 
or pulp, which is sold for the feeding of the cat- 
tle, but are items of additional profit, not taken 
into calculation. With such a result, and every 
local advantage in its favor, there is ample reason 
to apprehend a prosperous career for the enter- 
prise in question. In its progress, while it is the 
recipient, it cannot fail of being the dispenser of 
benefits; for the extended culture of sugar beet, 
as yet but little knowa in Ireland, will give an 
impetus to agriculture, which the depreciation of 
cereal products has a tendency to paralyse; and 
the consequent demand for labor may be a means 
of arresting the fatal progress of depopulation : 
in fact, no remedy more efficacious can be sug- 
gested for relieving the social condition of the 
Irish peasant, than one which has for its object 
the combination of agriculture with manufactures, 
upon a scale of practical utility. 
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An important feature in the improvements 
made in the manufacture by the patents of the 
company is, the entire removal of the taste pecu- 
liar te beet-root sugar. 

The works of the company are now in full ope- 
ration. 





AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers for oneal reports were received from 
fifty-three Missionaries now in service, showing 
a circulation of upwards of $8000 worth of 
books for children and youth, about one quarter 
of which were gratuitously furnished to poor 
schools. The number of new Sunday Schools 
organised, 501 and 358 visited. Each school is 
reported with the name of the county, the num- 
ber of teachers and pupils. 

In the district embracing Illinois, Missouri and 
Towa, about 800 days of Sunday School Mission- 
ary labour were expended during the twelve 
months preceding the report. The result has 
been, the organization of 500 new schools, in 
which are employed over 3500 teachers. Twenty- 
one thousand children are collected in these 
schools, and $10,000 worth of books have been 
distributed there, of which $8,000 were paid by 
the school. 

A. H. Myers has entered on his work as the 
Society’s Agent in California. San Francisco 
contains 40,000 inhabitants, with many beautiful 
private residences. It has thirteen churches and 
nine Sunday schools. There are 1500 children 
in the city, of a suitable age to attend public 
schools, and 900 are in Sunday schools. A large 
outlay will be required to support this agency; 
but money spent in the moral training of chil- 
dren in such a country pays well in the end. 





GIGANTIC TELESCOPE AT WANDSWORTH COM- 
MON, IN ENGLAND. 


The necessary imperfections of, and the diffi- 
culties attendant upon, huge reflecting telescopes 
like those constructed by Herschel and Lord 
Rosse, have led to an attempt to construct an 
achromatic instrument which shall rival those gi- 
gantic instruments in power. The new telescope 
constructed for Mr. Craig, Vicar of Leam- 
ington, under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
Gravatt, F. R. 8., is placed upon a site of two 
acres, on Wandsworth Common, presented for 
the purpose by the Earl of Spencer in perpe- 
tuity, or so long as the instrument shall be main- 
tained. 

The central tower, consisting of brick, is 64 
feet in height, 15 feet in diameter, and weighs 
220 tons. Every precaution has been taken in 
the construction of this building to prevent the 
slightest vibration; but if any disappointment in 
this respect should arise, additional weight can be 
obtained by loading the several floors, and the 
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most perfect steadiness will be thus insured. By 
the side of this sustaining tower hangs the tele- 
scope. The length of the main tube, which is 
somewhat like a cigar, is 76 feet, but with an 
eyepiece at the narrow end, and a dew cap at the 
other, the total length in use will be 85 feet. 
The design of the dewcap is to prevent obscura- 
tion by the condensation of moisture, which 
takes place during the night, when the instru- 
ment is most in use. Its exterior is of bright 
metal; the interior is painted black. The focal 
distance will vary from 76 to 85 feet. The tube 
at its greatest circumference measures 18 feet, 
and this part is about 24 feet from the object- 
lass. 

The determination of this point was the result 
of repeated experiments and minute and careful 
calculations. [t was essential to the object in 
view that there should not be the slightest vi- 
bration in the instrument. Mr. Gravatt, reason- 
ing from analogy, applied the principle of har- 
monic progression to the perfecting of an instru- 
ment for extending the range of vision, and thus 
aiding astronomic research. By his improvement, 
the vibration at one end of the table is neutral- 
ized by that at the other, and the result is that 
the utmost steadiness and precision are attained. 
The object-glasses are of English construction. 
The making of the large flint glass was entrusted 
to Mr. Chance, of Birmingham, who at first hes- 
itated to manufacture one larger than nine inches 
in diameter. Upon being urged, however, by 
Mr. Craig, he has succeeded in producing one 24 
inches—perfectly clear,t!and homogeneous in struc- 
ture. 

Beside this, there is a second of plate-glass of 
the same dimensions, cast by the Thames Plate 
Glass Company, either of which the observer 
may use at his option. The manner in which 
these object-glasses are fitted into the tube is a 
marvel of artistic invention. By means of 12 
screws, numbered according to the hours of the 
day, they can be set in an instant to any angle 
the observer may require, by his merely calling 
out the number of the screw to be touched. The 
object glasses also move round in grooves to 
wherever it may be considered that*a more dis- 
tinct view can be gained. The tube rests upon 
a light wooden frame work, with iron wheels at- 
tached, and is fitted to a circular iron railway at 
a distance of fifty-two feet from the centre of the 
tower. The chain by which it is lowered is ca- 
pable of sustaining a weight of 13 tons, though 
the weight of the tube is only three. Notwith- 
standing the immense size of the instrument, the 
machinery is such that it can move either in azi- 
thuth or up to an altitude of eighty degrees, with 
as much ease and rapidity as an ordinary tele- 
scope, and, from the nature of the mechanical 
arrangements, with far greater certainty as to the 
results. The slightest force applied to the wheel 
on the iron rail causes the instrument to move 
horizontally round the central tower, while a 
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wheel at the right hand of the observer, by a 
beautiful adaptation of mechanical powers, enables 
him to elevate or depress the object-glass with 
the greatest precision and facility. So easy, in 
fact, is the control over the instrument in this 
respect, that a very slight touch on the wheel 
lifts ten ewt. 

With respect to the magnifying power of this 
novel instrument, it is only necessary to state 
that, though the focus is not so sharp as it will 
be shortly, it has already separated the nebule in 
the same way as Lord Rosse’s. It has also se- 
parated some of the double stars in the Great 
Bear, and shown distinctly a clear distance of 50 
or 60 degrees between them, with several other 
stars occupying the intervening space. Ordinary 
readers will better understand the extraordinary 
magnifying power of the telescope when we in- 
form them that by it a quarter-inch letter can be 
read at the distance of half a mile. 

The preparations for this really national work 
have been progressing for the last two years under 
the superintendence of Mr. Gravatt as engineer 
and mathematician, but it is only about three 
months since the superstructure at Wandsworth 
Common was commenced, and it is already near 
completion. We understand that the Observa- 
tory is likely to be endowed by its liberal and 
enlightened creator. Lord Rosse has visited the 
Observatory, and expressed his admiration of 
this novel and interesting invention. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN OCEAN STEAMERS. 


Most readers will recollect that during the re- 
cent debates in the American Congress the stormy 
discussions upon national rights were varied by 
the introduction of a very different proposition. 
A commercial company charging itself with the 
navigation of the Atlantic between Liverpool and 
New York, and subsidized expressly by the State 
in aid of its performances, applied to have its 
premium increased. As the augmentation de- 
manded amounted to 100 per cent. on the ori- 
ginal grant, the petition created some little con- 
sternation, but in the end it was granted, and the 
American line of Atlantic steamers will hence- 
forth'receive twice’ the subsidy before given. This 
circumstance has been made the subject of allu- 
sion by a correspondent whose communication, 
with the signature of “ Fair Play,” will be found 
in another part of our impression. That the 
writer is strangely mistaken in his reference of 
the question to that of Free Trade will be very 
easily discovered ; but the general train of thought 
suggested by the letter may be turned, we con- 
ceive, to some profitable account. It is by no 
means clear that these matters are rightly under- 
stood either on one side of the ocean or the 
other. 

Between Liverpool and New York there are 
running two lines of steamers, one British and 
one American, encouraged in each case by large 
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grants of money from their respective Govern- 
ments to perform the voyage in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The subsidy contributed to the 
British line amounts to a quarter of a million 
sterling; that enjoyed by the American Com- 
pany was, till lately, about the same. It is un- 
derstood that, in consideration of these special 
allowances, the stipendiary companies are to dis- 
regard certain ordinary views of mercantile en- 
terprise. The vessels are built for speed only, 
and carry no heavier cargoes than mails and pas- 
sengers, their otherwise enormous tonnage being 
absorbed in engine and coal room. They differ, 
in fact, from vulgar merchantmen little less 
widely than ships of war, being constructed not, 
indeed, for fighting, but for running, to the pre- 
judice of all more productive capacities. Under 
these circumstances the passage across the At- 
lantic has been reduced from weeks to days, and 
is now literally a question of hours. The Amer- 
ican steamers, though not excelling our own in 
their average performances, have succeeded in 
winning one race by about half a neck; that is 
to say, the very quickest transit on record—be- 
ing four hours shorter than that next to it—has 
been executed by an American vessel. As the 


passage may be set at about 250 hours, there, of | 


course, seems margin enough to make up the odd 
four, and it is evident that favourable circum- 
stances of work or weather might any day turn 
the scale in favour of the English. The compe- 
tition, indeed, is to be prosecuted more vigor- 
ously than before, and it is upon this assump- 
tion, coupled with the credit of “victory,” that 
the American company has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the large increase of subsidy mentioned 
above. 

Between the two Governments, therefore, a 
bounty amounting to something like three-quar- 
ters of a million annually will be paid upon ocean 
racing. Now, there can be no doubt that it is of 
the very highest importance to bring two such 
countries as Great Britain and America as close 
as possible to each other. It may be conceded, 
also, that the great principle at stake is not dam- 
aged by the smallness of the gain apparently 
procurable. Four hours is not a large proportion 
of 250, but, if hours and even minutes had ‘not 
been closely reckoned, that very average of 250 
would never have been reached. A chronometer 
obtains the prise over another by the difference 
of thirty seconds in a year. The difference in 
itself may be inappreciable, but it is owing to 
this competition for seconds that our ordinary 
timepieces go so well to minutes. In a good race 
the actual difference will always be small: other- 
wise, indeed, the race would not be a good one. 
But, granting all this, is it worth while, upon 
sound views of policy, to purchase the improve- 
ments still possibly obtainable at so high a pre- 
mium, and if so, is this premium offered in the 
most advisable shape and manner? 

Considering the relative position of the two 


countries, their commercial relations, and their 
natural advantages, it is perfectly certain that the 
traffic across the ocean which divides them would 
not only be performed without the aid of boun- 
ties, but would be performed under the stimulus 
of strong competition. This competition would 
not indeed legitimately be pushed to the extent of 
trading without profit. Remuneration would al- 
ways be looked to as a fair condition of a voyage ; 
but what, it may be asked, would be the proba- 
ble difference between voyages thus executed under 
the ordinary incentives of trade, and those per- 
formed under the artificial encouragement of 
bounties? It is for this difference, and nothing 
more, that our State premiums are now paid; 
and if 11} miles an hour could be done at a 
profit, is it desirable to do 11} at a loss? Per- 
haps it may be said that four or five hours’ dif- 
ference in the delivery of a mail may make the 
difference of peace or war between the two coun- 
tries, and that we need hardly look beyond the 
recent crisis for an illustration of the contin- 
gency. But would even the mails, on the whole, 
be carried less expeditiously than at present if 
the duty were left to the united energies of Bri- 
tish and American mariners? For it is not to 
be forgotten that if bounties provide us with one 
swift line of steamships, they entirely drive all 
others from the field. If the stimulus of fixed 
premiums is gained, the stimulus of free compe- 
tition is lost. No vessel will attempt to run 
against another which starts with the advantage 
of a subsidy. 

The reader will easily observe that there is a 
great distinction between bounties thus allotted 
and the encouragements commonly offered to me- 
chanical or scientific excellence. When premi- 
ums were proposed for the best chronometers, we 
did not contract beforehand to pay an annual 
stipend to some manufacturing house, but ad- 
judged the reward to the best performance after 
free competition. In the same way with race- 
horses and with yachts, there are substantial in- 
centives to excellence, but they do not include 
special bounties to breeders or builders, although 
the ordinary stimulus of competition is much 
weaker in these cases than in that of seagoing 
steamers. It is hardly clear therefore that our 
policy in this respect is sound, although, on the 
other hand, it may be said, perhaps, that more is 
at stake than mere superiority of speed. The 
steamers ultimately triumphant, whether British 
or American, will monopolize the whole traffic of 
the ocean to and fro, and this traffic it is well 
worth securing by a bounty to the conquerors. 
Just as no private speculator could contend with 
a salaried company, so no unsubsidized British 
line could compete with a subsidized American 
line. The Americans, indeed, say that we were 
getting the Atlantic to ourselves when a good 
premium evoked competition on their side of the 
water, and they now expect that a still better 
premium will put them in our place. But what 
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is to be the end of such a struggle? Four 
hours’ advantage, more or less, will certainly not 
decide such a championship, and if, as has been 
plainly confessed, these four hours have an extra 
quarter of a million a year, what will be the ex- 
pense of a genuine or permanent victory ? 

We have thrown out these remarks for public 
consideration, because it appears to us that ex- 
perience is going very near towards convicting 
the country of error in the case before us, and 
that the two States are approaching the predica- 
ment of the rival railway companies. At the 
very period when the reom for improvements has 
become smallest we are rendering ourselves lia- 
ble to the largest demands. As things now stand, 
it is scarcely possible, in the absence of any re- 
markable invention, that the speed of our At- 
lantic voyages can be materially increased. We 
may work up our four hours’ arrearage, or the 
Americans, perhaps, may turn this surplus into 
five, but we hardly see how much more is to be 
expected. Meantime, the free course of compe- 
tition is entirely suspended, and, after giving 
away a quarter of a million a year, we shall be 
reduced to the necessity of either spending as 
much more, or submitting in this respect to a 
disadvantage which will neutralize our bounty 
altogether.—London Times. 


CHINAMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 


The persecution of the Chinese in California 
seems to us to be one of the most unjust and 
disgraceful events ever sanctioned by a free and 
enlightened State, since the days when persecu- 
tion was deemed a religious duty. We have be- 
fore alluded to this ied and now again refer 
to it, for the purpose of noticing an affecting ap- 
peal, addressed by the Chinamen in California to 
Gov. Bigler, respecting the treatment they are 
experiencing from our civilized and christianized 
countrymen. This new appeal tells us, that since 
the last, many evils, which the writers were then 
fearful of, have fallen on their countrymen at the 
mines. They say :— 

“ All have suffered great losses, but we do not 
know how to describe the condition of those 
among them who had newly arrived, and had 
just expended all the money they had in getting 
to the mines. Some of these are suffering even 
for want of food,and not knowing the roads 
through the country, or what places to inquire 
for, have fallen into utter despair. We are in- 
formed that grown men may sometimes be seen, 
sitting down alone in the wildest places, weeping 
like children. 

“ We beseech you, Sir, to have mercy on these 
oor people, and do something to protect them. 
hey did not come here as intruders. The 

heard that the Americans had generously allowed 
all the nations to come and dig gold in your 
mines, and they came like the rest. Many sold 


all that they possessed at home, and abandoned 


every other hope in life for the opportunity which 
your liberality offered them. All that your laws 
required of them they have done cheerfully, and 
they have done nothing which your laws forbade. 
For more than two years they have lived here 
quietly and happily, and believed that they were 
welcome ; nor, until you published your messa, 
against them, supposed they had an enemy in 
the country. But, since that time, sudden has 
been the change in their condition.” 

They then refer to the sources of the com- 
plaints made against them. There is a stinging 
rebuke in the simple complaint of this heathen 
people, which should send the burning blush of 
shame to the cheeks of their Christian persecu- 
tors. 

“Why then is it that the Chinaman is so pros- 
perous in this country, that some eae that 
he is taking all the gold away from the Ameri- 
can people? Because, as we have told your Ex- 
cellency before, he does not drink, or gamble, or 
idle, or spend his money foolishly. Because he 
is thinking of his parents and his children, and 
the future, and works hard, and saves what he 
makes. And, also, because we have established 
amongst ourselves a system of mutual assistance, 
by which we allow none to suffer so long as any 
of us are at hand and have money to lend them, 
and they are willing to goto work for them- 
selves. 


“ We lend money on the most favourable pos- 
sible terms, either at no interest at all, or the 
smallest, to such as are not able to fit themselves 
out for the mines, and trust them to pay it again 
when they get it, which they always faithfully 


do. Under this arrangement, not only country- 
men of ours cannot suffer from want, unless wil- 
fully idle, or attacked by violence in remote 
places, but at the same time yours have the best 
assurance against their becoming evil-doers, or a 
charge to the State. Can the same number of 
any other nation in California, say that they have 
among them fewer criminals, paupers, sick or in- 
sane in the hospitals? We believe they cannot, 
and yet the Chinaman, individually, is generally 
a poorer man than any other person. The small- 
est piece of money in use amongst us, called a 
cash, is only the one-fourteenth part of the small- 
est coin among you—your cent. A man who 
arrives here with one of your dollars in his 
pocket, has 1400 of our cashes. With one cash 
in China, he can buy a bunch of onions, or some 
other article sufficient for a light meal; while 
here, at the most moderate price, one dime, he 
would have to pay one hundred and forty cashes 
for the same thing.” 

We cannot resist the temptation to quote the 
following sentiment from this appeal, for the 
sake of its poetical beauty, as well as its sublime 
morality : 

“ Why should the East quarrel with the West? 
God has made them both, and placed the day 
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between them, that the nations should use it in 
doing good works to one another.” 

We trust the pressure of public opinion, and a 
returning sense of justice and humanity, will 
soon constrain Goy. Bigler, and those of his peo- 
ple who sympathize with his course, to reverse 
the arbitrary and oppressive policy they are now 
pursuing towards this poor and inoffensive people. 
If they fail to do this, they must expect to meet 
the indignant rebuke of the whole civilized world. 

N. £. Farmer. 


PROGRESS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


There is now, as there has been for the last 
quarter of a century, a steady advance in the 
cause of peace; but, like the most important 
changes, both in nature and in society, we can 
neither measure nor observe its progress from 
day today. We lack the requisite optics and 
criteria. Neitherthe growth of vegetation which 
produces the verdure of spring, and the golden har- 
vests of autumn, nor the planetary movements by 
which day succeeds night, and one season follows 
another in their appointed order, can be noted at 
the time by the keenest vision of man; but, by 
taking proper intervals for observation, we infer 
these changes with so much confidence as almost 
to imagine we actually see their progress. 

So with all the great changes in society. Pub- 
lic opinion, general usages, the grand characteris- 
tics of a people or an age, are not the frost-work 
of an hour, or the mushroom of a night, but the 
joint effect of various causes, imperceptibly yet 
surely conspiring to produce such results. The 
ultimate effect is obvious to every one; but no 
eye is keen enough to mark each step of the pro- 
gress by which it is reached. We must have an 
interval of years, if not of a whole age or more, 
to note and measure in full the changes that are 
confessedly going on in society through the 
world. 

Still more true.is this of the changes which 
the progress of Peace is effecting in the great 
commonwealth of nations. These changes are 
necessarily so gradual as to be distinctly percep- 
tible only after a considerable lapse of time. 
Such vast masses of mind do not change their 
habits of thought, feeling and action in an hour; 
nor is the change generally acknowledged till 
long after it has actually been made. It is not 
so much seen as inferred ; a process of reasoning 
rather than mere perception. After intervals 
sufficiently long, and from favourable points of 
observation, we must collect the data from which 
every one will see and acknowledge the progress 
this cause has really made since its origin, some 
thirty-seven years ago. 

In the course.of events, however, we observe 
incidental indications of progress in this cause, 
which few will be able or disposed to gainsay. 
Such are the developments in the recent difficul- 
ties between us and England about the fisheries. 


REVIEW. 


When a similar misunderstanding arose some 
twelve years agoabout our north-eastern boundary, 
a very serious alarm spread among men whose 
business was connected with the ocean, and pre- 
vailed to such an extent, that some individuals 
lost scores of thousands of dollars from the mere 
apprehension of war; but so altered is now the 
general tone, and so decided is public opinion 
understood to be in both countries against a re- 
sort to the sword for the settlement of the points 
im controversy, that business has swerved, in con- 
sequence of these difficulties, scarcely a hair’s 
breadth from its wonted course. Politicians, 
perhaps for base, party purposes, have talked 
loud about the matter; but not the slightest 
panic has reached the insurance office or the 
counting-room. Fifty or even thirty years ago, 
war might have been apprehended as very likely 
to result from such a misunderstanding; and the 
fact that such an event now excites scarce a rip- 
ple on the surface of the world’s commerce and 
intercourse, shows somewhat strikingly how dif- 
ferently such questions have come to be treated 
from what they once were, and how great and 
auspicious a change has already been effected on 
the subject of international Peace. 

We might quote half a dozen similar cases 
within the last ten years; but this single one 
may suffice to put the reader upon a train of reflec- 
tion which will convince him that the cause of 
Peace, though necessarily slow in its progress, 
and imperceptible at the time in the decisive 
changes it is effecting in the international habits 
of Christendom, is*still moving onward with a 
sure and steady step to a glorious triumph in due 
time. We need patience; but if we hold on and 
hold out, to the end in using aright the means of 
God’s appointment for the result we seek, it will, 
in his own good time, come with absolute cer- 
tainty. Nor does He even now withhold provi- 
dential indications amply sufficient to encourage 
our utmost efforts; for the events of the last 
twenty, or even ten years, prove this cause to 
have made far greater progress than its most san- 
guine friends could have expected so soon from 
the small amount of efforts hitherto made.—Ad- 
vocate of Peace. 


The writer of this article appears to have made 
a conspicuous anachronism, when he dated the 
origin of this cause “some thirty-seven years 


ago.” The cause of universal peace originated 
at least eighteen hundred years ago. When our 
Divine Master directed his ardent disciple to put 
up the sword, which had been drawn in defence 
of a life the most important the world ever saw, 
did not he stamp the seal of condemnation on 
the use of the sword, even in a cause apparently 
just ? 

After a long night of apostacy, in which the 
doctrines of Christianity were greatly obscured, 
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the cause of peace was revived, near the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, by the writings of 
Erasmus. But, about the middle of the follow- 
ing century, the doctrine of universal peace was 
proclaimed, in clear and unequivocal terms, by 
George Fox and his coadjutors; and it has 
been advocated by the Society of Friends, from 
that time to the present. —Eb. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Washington, Sept. 18, 1852. 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton,—On former occasions 
I have taxed your liberality by availing myself 
of its exercise in having my Tabular Views of 
the Increase of Population of the United States 
= of the Anglo-Saxon North America laid be- 
ore the public, in the columns of the National 
Intelligencer. Were it not from the influence of 
two considerations I should not so often recur to 
the general subje:t. First, that the public mind 
has, in the various objects demanding immediate 
attention, been diverted from the regular opera- 
tion of this in itself mighty and most influential 
yet silent cause; and that, in the second place, 
consequently, the perhaps greatest change ever 
effected on the relations of human power is, if at 
all, but dimly seen in advance. The two tabu- 
lar views which follow, will show that data are not 


wanting which enable us to demonstrate the cer- | 


tainty of cause and effect. With these remarks 

the two,enclosed tables are submitted to your 

disposal. I find, let me observe, that one thing 
has prevailed through every decennial period of 
our history— 

Table I.—Population of the United States, as 
recorded in the Tabular View of the Seven 
Enumerations made by the Decennial Census, 
1790 to 1850, inclusive : 


1790 . . 8,929,827 
1300. . 5,305,925, 
1810, 7,239,814 
1820. 9,638,131 
WO ae. . 12,866,920 
10 . ww eee 
1850 . , 28,144,196 


Table II. a View of the ee 
of the United States from 1860 to 1950, 
clusive, on the ratio of one and a third im 
nially, as found by Table I, very nearly : 


1860 : 80,858 
1870. ; ‘ ; 41 145 
1880. ; ‘ 7 54,859 
1890. ‘ é ; 73,144 
1900. ‘ ‘ , 97,525 
1910 . : ; ; 130,034 
1920 . . , - 173,378 
1930 . ‘ . . 281,171 
1940. ‘ : . 808,228 
1950. : . . 410,471 





Nore.—When submitting these tabular views 
to the public, there is no pretence to absolute 
exactness; but, as table 1 is founded on decen- 
nial enumeration, we have, from its results, very 
reliable data for the statements. In No. 2 I in- 
tend to draw a comparative sketch of the terri- 
tory of the United States and that of all Europe. 
As far as I have advanced in the performance of 
the latter case, I have found that in extent of 
habitable surface there is a very near approach 
to equality. 

Witu1aM Darsy. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


A project is on foot to complete the ap- 
proaches to the Thames Tunnel on both sides of 
the river. This will not only improve the value 
of the property itself, but it will also largely 
benefit the districts in its immediate vicinity. 1t 
will likewise relieve London Bridge to a conside- 
rable extent of the loaded vehicles which now 
pass over it; for it appears by statistics that 
have lately been prepared with great care, that 
a very large traffic is constantly going on be- 
tween the Surrey side of the river and Wapping, 
Limehouse, Poplar, &c., all of which has now to 
be conveyed an unnecessary circuit of nearly six 
miles. Another effect of the opening communi- 
cation will be, to give to Southwark and its out- 
lying districts a short and easy access to and 
from the East and West India Dock Railway 
terminus, and thence to the whole net-work of 
railways north of the Thames.—Lond. Times. 





THOUGHTS IN A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


And here we come and sit, time after time, 

And call it social worship;—Is it thus, 

Oh, Thou whose searching, all-pervading eye 
Scans every secret movement of the heart, 

And sees us as we are. Why mourns my soul 
On these occasions? Why so dead and cold 
My best affections? I have found Thee oft 

In my more secret seasons—in the fields, 

And in my chamber; even in the stir 

Of outward occupations, has my mind 

Been drawn to Thee, and found Thy presence sweet : 
But here [ seek in vain, and rarely find 

Thy ancient promise to the few that wait 

In singleness upon Thee, reach to us. 

Most sweet it is to feel the unity 

Of soul-cementing love gathering in one— 
Flowing from heart to heart, and like a cloud 
Of mingled incense, rising to the Throne 

Of Love itself! Then much of heaven is felt 
By minds drawn thitherward, and closely link’d 
In the celestial union: ’tis in this 

Sweet element alone that we can live 

To any purpose, or expect our minds 

Clothed with that covering which alone prepares 
For social worship. Therefore mourns my soul 
In secret ; and like one admidst the vast 

And widely peopled earth, would seek to hide 
Myself and sorrows from the motley crowd 
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Of human observation. But, O Thou! 

Whose bowels of compassion never fail 

Towards the creatures fashion’d by thy hands— 
Reanimate the dead, and give to those 

Who never felt Thy presence in their souls, 

Nor saw thy beauty, both to see and feel 

That thon art lovely, and Thy presence life! 
Restore the wanderer, and support the weak 
With Thy sustaining arm; for strength is Thine! 
And oh! preserve this tempest-beaten bark 
From sinking in the wave, whose swelling surge 
‘Threatens to overwhelm. Forsake her not, 

But be her Pilot, though no sun nor star 

Appear amid the gloom ; for if a ray 

From Thy all-cheering presence light her course, 
She rides the storm secure, and in due time 


Will reach her destin'd port, and be at peace. 
Hayyan More, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENcE.—The Steamship Africa, 
from Liverpool arrived at New York onthe evening 
of the 2ist ult., bringing English dates to the 11th. 


Encianp.—It is reported that the Duke of Wel- 
lington died at Wilmer Castle, on the 14th ult, in 
the 87th year of his age. 

A convict ship has been sent to Van Dieman’s 
Land notwithstanding the strong protest of the col- 
onists against the measure. It was thought that 
the colonists at Hobartstown would resist the land- 
ing of the convicts. 

The vessels of the Cunard propeller line for Cha- 
gress via New York, are to touch at Portland and 

oston. 

McGillivrey, the celebrated naturalist, is dead. 

France —A difficulty has arisen between France 
and Mexico respecting the Frenchman, Lorent, who 
was imprisoned by the Bishop of Puebla. The 
Minister insists upon satisfaction, and Mexico re- 
fuses to comply. 

The French claims against Hayti have been set- 
tled. 
The crops of Martinique promise productive re- 
turns, and the accounts from Guadaloupe are equal- 
ly satisfactory. 

The French Minister has not been recalled from 
the Hague. 

A decree has been issued by Louis Nopoleen sup- 
pressing the Paris journal “‘ Corsaire.”’ 

The Moniteur announces that the Minister of Fi- 
nance has repaid to the Bank of France the remain- 
ing half of the 50,000,000 Joan of 1844. 

The electric telegraph, which at present connects 
London with Paris, will shortly be extended to Lyons 
and Genoa, and from thence to La Spezzia and 
Bastia, by the Sardinian government, and by the 
French government to Ajaccio and intermediate 
places to Tunis. By this meaus England will be 
able to continue the connection to Tripoli, Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, and Suez, and her Indian possess‘ons 
— be brought to within eight days reach of Eag- 
land. 


Be.cium —The Belgium papers state that the de- 

rture of the French envoy from Belgium was on 
aes of absence, and not from ill-feeling on account 
of the copyright treaty. The rumor, it is said, was 
got up for speculations in the funds. 


Searn.—An English company has commenced 
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operations in canalling the Ebro from the Mediter- 
ranean to Saragossa. 


Germany.—A dreadful earthquake occurred 
at Erzeroum, in Wurtemburg, about the mid- 
dle of last month. The official accounts state 
that 300 buildings have been thiown down, and 17 
lives lost. 

M. Liebig, the celebrated chemist, has just been 
sppeined ae professor of the University of 
Munich and Director of the Chemical Laboratory. 

On the night of the 10th ult., 846 falling stars 
were reckoned from the Observatory at Berne. 
The same night, 28 were seen at Brussels during 
the first hour, and 73 each successive one. They 
all appeared to issue regularly from a point between 
Perseus and Cassiope. 


Potanp.—Ninety-nine new cases of cholera are 
reported at Posen on the 30th, and 37 deaths. At 
Dantzic, on the same day, there were 20 deaths, 
and the disease appeared to be increasing. 

The cholera is subsiding in Warsaw. On the 31st 
8 mo. there were 82 new cases and only 5? deaths, 


Care or Goop Horr.—The intelligence from the 
Cape is threatening. The res are becomin 
bolder, and Lord Cathcart asks for levies, an 
threatens to withdraw the army if the Colonists do 
not ass:st him. 


Turxey.—Five severe shocks of earthquake oc- 
curred on the 26th of 8 mo. at Ramazan and its 
vicinity, by which 20 persons were killed and 40 
wounded. Many houses were thrown down. 


Mexico.—Dates from the city of Mexico to 8th 
mo. 2ist, have been received. ‘he two commis- 
siouers who had gone to Jalapa to quiet the factions 
in that city, had returned, having failed to effect 
anything whatever. The insurgent Rebolledo is 
completely powerless. Heis secreted in the moun- 
tains, but has addressed a letter to the goVernment 
offering to surrender, provided safety shall be guar- 
anteed to himself and companions. 

The Legislature refuses to entertain any proposi- 
tion, however, short of an unconditional surrender, 
and had sent an armed force in pursuit of him. 

The difficulties at Guadalajara are still unsettled. 
Commissioners have been sent with instructions not 
to recognize either of the claimants to the Gover- 
norship of Jalisco, but to instal |gnacio Herrera into 
that office. Nothing had been aceomplished by 
these Commissioners at the last accounts. 

Great discontent prevails inOajace. The Legis- 
lature of this State cal!s upon the Government to 
convoke Congress in order that the finances of the 
country may be arranged, the Tehauntepec ques- 
tion settled, and provision made for the defence of 
the frontier. 

The Indians continue their depredations. Having 
ravaged Durango, they have now passed into Zaca- 
tecas, where they have committed a large number 
of atrocities. In Coahuila and Nueva Coes they 
have attacked villages, murdered many of the in- 
habitants, and carried off women and children. 


Domestic.—The yellow fever has made its ap- 
pearance at Charleston and a number of deaths 
have taken place. At Savannah also the disease has 
broken out with considerable violence. 

The steamer City of Glascow reached this port 
on the 221 ult., having made the passage in 134 


days. 





